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IF someone were to ask you whether 

you are sane or insane, you would 
answer that you are sane, and your an- 
swer would be correct, for of course you 
are. But suppose the question were 
asked a little differently. Suppose you 
were asked whether you are sane all the 
time. Here again, you would be in- 
clined to say that you are. 

But wait a minute. Examine your 
case more carefully. Are there moments 
when the controls which we associate 
with sanity are thrown aside; moments 
when you act like a person afflicted with 
insanity? For example, do you some- 
times become very angry and “lose con- 
trol of yourself”? Do you at such times 
do and say things that you ordinarily 
would not think of saying and doing? 

When one is angry, when he flies into 
a rage, his entire body is affected. His 
face reddens. He trembles from head 
to foot. He has lost control of his 
bodily reactions. His mind as well as 
his body is out of balance. He says 
foolish or even violent things. Reason 
abdicates and he acts in response to his 
emotions. He is no longer the stable, 
thoughtful person that he ordinarily is. 

Fortunately, in the case of most of us, 
these fits of anger are short-lived. We 
soon regain balance and we regret our 
angry conduct. But suppose we did not 
recover quickly. Suppose we should be 
in a state of anger most of the time. 
Then people would say we were insane; 
that we were maniacs. And they would 
be right. Speaking in practical rather 
than medical terms, we may say that the 
difference between an insane person and 
one who gives way now and then to fits 
of anger is that the one is habitually 
insane while the other is only occasion- 
ally and temporarily so. 

One who loses his temper may quickly 
recover and resume his usual behavior. 
But he may never completely regain the 
position he held in the eyes of his 
friends. His best friends may excuse 
his. temporary outbursts but they will 
not have quite the old confidence in him, 
and he will lose self-respect. 

We all want to be healthy in mind as 
well as body. We 
want to be balanced, 
self-controlled and 
sane, not most of 
the time but all the 
time. And we can 
be. The normal in- 
dividual can learn 
by practice to con- 
trol his emotions 
and to keep reason 
in command. Every- 
one feels the emo- 
tion of indignation at times, but the 
masterful person holds it in check. He 
does not make his violent emotions pub- 
lic. He is never a spoiled child or a 
maniac. 
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There are times, of course, when in- 
dignation is justified and when it should 
be forcefully expressed. Where there is 
wrongdoing or injustice it may, and 
ought to be, indignantly rebuked, but 
the well-poised individual will avoid all 
displays of unreasoning temper. 

Such a person is universally respected. 
He is in command of his own spirit, 
and “He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” 











A FORMATION of our huge, long-range B-36 bombers. 


The equipment of 
present-day combat planes is far more complex than that of our World War II 
craft, and so the modern planes are more expensive and harder to build. 


Control of the Skies 


U.S. Defense Leaders, Alarmed at Russia’s Growing Air Power, 


Oppose Further Delay in Strengthening Our Own 


USSIA’S air force today has many 
more planes than ours has. More- 
over, Soviet factories are turning out 
a larger quantity of planes than are 
American industrial plants. 

These facts are giving our defense 
planners plenty of worry. They fear 
that the air supremacy which Russia 
now boasts over us would be the de- 
cisive factor in war 
should break out. 

Adding to our defense leaders’ wor- 
ries is action recently taken in Con- 
gress. There the House of Represent- 
atives passed a bill which, if carried 
out, will delay the planned build-up of 
our own Air Force. Top defense plan- 
ners think this is precisely the time 
when the build-up of our Air Force 
needs to be speeded, not slowed down. 

Let us take another look at the com- 
parative air strength of the world’s 
two most powerful nations. It is, of 
course, difficult to get exact figures 
on Russian air strength, and some 
figures on the U. S. air fleet are mili- 
tary secrets. However, the figures 
presented in this article are in line 
with estimates of aviation experts. 

Russia now has about 20,000 planes 
in organized units of the Soviet air 
About 5,000 of these planes 


case a global 


force. 


are MIG-15’s. Russia is producing 
this type of plane at such a rate that 
she has turned over some 900 addi- 
tional MIGs to the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Korea. U.S. pilots who have 
gone into combat against the Rus- 
sian plane say there is no better in- 
terceptor in the air today than the 
jet-propelled MIG. 

On the other hand, our own Air 
Force has, according to the Defense 
Department, some 12,000 to 15,000 
planes. Only a relatively small num- 
ber are jet fighters. Most of our 
planes are of the type used in World 
War II, unable to keep up with today’s 
jets. We have one fighter plane—the 
F-86 Sabrejet—which is considered 
about as good as the Russian MIG, 
but we can put only a pitifully small 
number of Sabrejets in the air now. 

Behind this situation is the fact 
that our plane production has lagged 
far behind Russia’s in the postwar 
years. Last year we turned out some 
5,000 planes—about half the Soviet 
output for the same period. We are 
now building 600 to 800 a month, but 
this total includes helicopters, light 
reconnaissance planes, and other craft 
unsuitable for combat. 

(Concluded on pages 6 and 7) 





Future of Korea 
Remains Clouded 


Two-Year Conflict Has Brought 
Hard Fighting and Lengthy 


Truce Negotiations 


N the spring of 1950, two years ago, 

you could have found a great many 
Americans who had scarcely heard of 
Korea. Even to citizens who were bet- 
ter informed than the average, it was 
just another trouble-spot—one among 
many—over which we were quarreling 
with the Soviet Union. 

Today we know Korea as a land 
where large numbers of our men have 
gone to fight. U.S. forces have suf- 
fered about 108,000 casualties, in- 
cluding over 17,000 killed in action, 
more than 78,000 wounded, and over 
12,000 reported missing. The 
which began two years ago next month 
threw a powerful spotlight on the 
small Asiatic peninsula. People in all 
countries have been watching the Ko- 
rean conflict in fear that it might 
touch off a global war. Some 17 mem- 
bers of the United Nations have sent 
fighting forces to help repel the Chi- 
nese and North Korean communist in- 
vaders, and several others have given 
noncombat assistance such as medical 
aid. 

About 10 months ago, the two op- 
posing sides—communist and UN— 
launched battlefield truce talks in an 
effort to stop the fighting. At the be- 
ginning of May, however, the truce 
negotiators were still struggling to 
reach agreement, and combat was con- 
tinuing by land, sea, and air. 

UN and communist representatives, 
meeting first at Kaesong and more re- 
cently at Panmunjom, in west central 
Korea, had managed to agree on some 
points, but were still debating others. 
Numerous observers have predicted 
that the talks would reach a climax 
this spring, either by collapsing com- 
pletely or by yielding a truce at last.’ 
But there have been many such predic- 
tions during past months. 


war 


(Concluded on page 2) 





EPARTMEN 


GENERAL MARK CLARK was re- 
cently named to replace General Mat- 
thew Ridgway as commander of UN 
forces in Korea 
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FORTUNES OF WAR in Korea. 


Map for September 1950 shows the high 


point of enemy success; that for November shows our farthest advance north- 


Korean War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Here are the major issues that still 
divided the truce negotiators as April 
drew to a close: 

First was the question of who shall 
supervise any armistice that may be 
arranged. For this job, UN and com- 
munist negotiators felt that represent- 
atives should be chosen from several 
nations whose armed 
forces have not been engaged in the 


probably six 
Korean fighting. These neutral rep- 
resentatives would make inspections to 
see that truce terms were being prop- 
erly carried out. 

furnish 
otticials for the truce-supervision team, 
our side nominated Switzerland, Swe- 
den, and Norway. The communists 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Agreement was then blocked 
by our delegates’ refusal to accept Rus- 
sia as a neutral, and by the commu- 
nists’ refusal to withdraw her name. 


As countries which might 


named 


Russia. 


Communist representatives argued 
somewhat as follows: 

“Russia sympathizes with our side, 
just as Switzerland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way sympathize with the UN forces. 
Soviet troops, however, have not taken 
part in the actual fighting, and there- 
fore the Soviet Union qualifies as a 
neutral. We allowed to 
select any neutral we want to help 


should be 


’ 


supervise the truce.’ 
Our Reply 


side answered in 


Our this 
though not in these exact words: 


way, 


“Not even by stretching our imagi- 
nations could we regard Russia as a 
neutral country. She trained the 
North Korean troops who started the 
war two years ago. When the Korea 
question has come up in the United 
Nations other 
UN bodies, Russia has been the main 
spokesman for the communist 
Russia makes the deadly MIG fighters 
that shoot down our planes in Korean 
skies. She undoubtedly plays a ma- 
jor part in directing the communist 


Security Council and 


side. 


forces’ strategy. To recognize the 
Soviet Union as a neutral would be to 
make a mockery of the truce proce- 
aure _ 

A second issue has involved the con- 
struction of military airfields in North 
The communists want to go 
fields 
truce goes into effect. 


Korea. 
even after a 
They hold that 
such construction must be carried out 


ahead building 


so that they could defend their ter- 
ritory in case of later attack. Our 
negotiators have said that there should 
be no military build-up by either side, 
They 
do not want to leave loopholes which 
might 
strengthen their position in prepara- 
tion for a war against South 
Korea. 

Third, and perhaps most difficult, is 
the issue of prisoner exchange. The 
hold more than 12,000 
including South Koreans, 
other UN soldiers. 
Our side holds about 174,000. pris- 
oners, including both Koreans and 
Chinese. The communist leaders want 
to exchange all prisoners, regardless 
of the captives’ wishes in the matter. 
They want us to send all our 174,000 
captives back to communist control, 
even if some do not want to go. 

Our negotiators say that no pris- 
oner, either from the communist or 
anti-communist forces, should be sent 
back to his former side against his 
will. They have suggested that rep- 
resentatives of the Red Cross, or of 
some similar group, talk to each cap- 
tive and learn his wishes. 


once a truce has been arranged. 


enable the communists to 


new 


communists 
captives, 
Americans, and 


They May Stay 


They realize that a few of the South 
Koreans who are now held by the com- 
munist forces might prefer to stay 
with the communists. Our side is will- 
ing to let them do so, if that is their 
honest choice. 

Of the hold, 
many surrendered willingly, and they 
probably would be punished—perhaps 
killed—if we turned them back to the 
communists. Our leaders feel that we 
would be committing a cruel act of 
betrayal if we forced these people back 
into communist hands against their 
will. 


prisoners whom we 


There seems to be a clear reason 
why the communist leaders don’t want 
to let the prisoners decide their own 
future. Our side has conducted a poll 
among the 174,000 captives it holds, 
and has found that large numbers of 
them 100,000) or more— 
would resist returning to communist 
Qn the other hand, it is fairly 
certain that most of the 12,000 com- 


munist-held prisoners are eager to re- 


possibly 


control, 


join our side, 


In other words, if a prisoner ex- 


change were carried out in accordance 
with UN proposals, nearly all the com- 
munist-held captives would come back 
to us, but a large percentage of the 


per yple 


in our prison camps would 
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ward; the one for January 1951 indicates how far we were driven back after 
the Chinese entered the war; and the map at right shows the present situation. 


choose to stay out of communist terri- 
tory. This would be an impressive 
demonstration against communism— 
one that people in all parts of the world 
could understand. Our opponents in 
Korea have sought to keep it from 
occurring. 

As this month began, the world was 
still watching to see if the UN and 
communist officials could reach agree- 
ment on truce supervision, airfield 
construction, and prisoner exchange, 
and could thus put a stop to the shoot- 
ing in Korea. It was felt that each 
side, in the bargaining process, would 
have to make some concessions to the 
other. Nevertheless, our representa- 
tives indicated that they did not in- 
tend to yield on any points which they 
considered vital to the security of 
South Korea and UN members. 


A Troubled Land 


Korea, scene of the conflict and dis- 
pute, covers about as much territory 
as does Minnesota. At the beginning 
of the present war, its population 
numbered nearly 30 million. 

Few nations have had a more un- 
fortunate history than has Korea. For 
many years prior to World War II, she 
was treated harshly under Japanese 
rule. When Japan was defeated, in 
1945, U.S. and Russian troops marched 
into Korea and took control. They 
put a boundary at the now famous 
38th Parallel, separating the Soviet- 
dominated north from the American- 
occupied south. 

Our government expected the oc- 
cupation and division of Korea to be 
temporary. We hoped, several years 
ago, that Russia would cooperate with 
us in helping the Koreans to set up an 
independent, united country. She did 
not do so. 

The Soviet Union established a com- 
munistic puppet state in North Korea. 
We, together with the United Nations, 
sponsored a democratic Korean gov- 
ernment in the southern part of 
the country. Russian and American 
troops were withdrawn from Korea 
in 1948 and 1949, but the peninsula 
remained divided at the 38th Parallel. 

The north and 
south seriously crippled Korea’s econ- 
omy. The two sections of the country 
needed to trade with each other in 
order to prosper, but they could not 
do it. 

Russia helped North Korea to train 
and equip a native army. We did 
the same for South Korea, though on 
a smaller scale. In June, 1950, the 
North Koreans launched an attack 


division between 


southward across the 38th Parallel, 
and it quickly became evident that 
the southern forces could not hold 
them back. 

The United States and the UN acted 
speedily in an effort to stop the in- 
vaders. We did this for the purpose 
of teaching the communists that ag- 
gression will not pay. A UN force, 
composed largely of Americans, and 
directed by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, went into Korea and fought 
bravely. At first, our troops were 
nearly driven into the sea at the 
southern end of the peninsula, but 
later we built up our strength and 
captured most of Korea. 

In the autumn of 1950, just as a 
UN victory was in sight, Chinese com- 
munist forces entered the conflict, 
driving our troops back toward cen- 
tral Korea. There was hard fighting, 
with heavy losses on both sides. The 
battle line moved back and _ forth. 
Finally it settled at the position which 
it has now occupied for some months 
—largely north of the 38th Parallel. 
During the period of truce negotia- 
tions, which began last summer, 
neither side has launched a major 
ground offensive. 


Disagreement at Home 


The Korean war has caused serious 
disputes within the United States. 
President Truman’s administration 
has sought to keep the conflict from 
spreading beyond the Korean penin- 
sula. Many of Truman’s opponents, 
including General MacArthur, have 
felt that we should seek a decisive 
victory by making air attacks against 
war supply centers in China. 

Largely as a result of this contro- 
versy, MacArthur was removed from 
his Far Eastern command a little over 
a year ago, and General Matthew 
Ridgway took his place. Ridgway is 
now slated to become commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty forces in 
Europe, and General Mark Clark will 
replace him in the Orient. 

Until a truce can be put into effect, 
the danger of a renewal of heavy 
fighting hangs over the Korean front. 
Either side, however, would now prob- 
ably find it very difficult to make head- 
way through the other’s defenses. 
Both have had a long time in which 
to prepare fortifications along the 
present battle line. The communists 
have, during recent months, built up 
their ground and air strength con- 
siderably. Our military leaders are 
confident, though, that the UN forces 
are strong enough to hold their own. 
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Readers Say— 











I think your article on communist 
Russia and her satellites very 
valuable in helping us gain an under- 
standing of one of the big problems 
of the day. The plight of the unhappy 
living under the rule of the 
Soviets should receive much more pub- 
licity than 


was 


peoples 


it does in our newspapers. 
AURAJEANE PEASE, 
Flint, Michigan. 
* 

I should like to see General Eisen- 
hower become our next President. He 
has shown outstanding ability in his 
dealings with other countries. More- 
over, he has the magnetic leadership 
which our country needs to keep all 
citizens working as a team. 

R. POLLock, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
* 

My choice for the Presidency is 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 
is many leadership qualities, 
he has that he is a staunch 
opponent of dishonest and corrupt of- 





Besides h 
shown 
ficials in government. 
3ARBARA Moss, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
* 

I particularly liked the issue of your 
paper which dealt with Latin America. 
I believe that we should do all we can 
to promote friendship our 
country and our southern neighbors. 

ELINOR WILEY, 
Enterprise, Kansas 


* 


between 


A reader recently suggested that 
we must first find a way to encourage 
more voters to go to the polls before 
nation-wide primaries can work. I 
disagree with that view. In fact, I 
think the reason so many people don’t 
vote is that they feel they have no real 
voice in choosing their leaders any- 
way. Nation-wide primaries would 
give the voters an important role in 
selecting public officials. 

NORMA DENE GIGGY, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

















Our American history class feels 


that the Presidential election day 
should be set aside as a national holi- 
day. In this «vay, almost all voters 
would have ample time to go to the 
polls at election time. 
PaT ALLISON, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 
* 

Why does Congress continue to stall 
on the issue of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii? I think it is about time 
that our lawmakers act on this matter. 
After all, the people of these terri- 
tories pay taxes, and their young men 


serve in the armed forces just as citi- 


zens of our states do. 
SHARON Moore, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S seizure of steel plants stirred up a violent debate 
as to what a Chief Executive’s legal powers are under the U. S. Constitution 


Presidential Powers 





Constitutional Issue 


HE legal battle over whether or 

not President Truman had author- 
ity to seize the steel plants to avoid 
a work stoppage early in April may 
be decided very When Judge 
David Pine recently ruled that the 
Chief Executive had no right to take 
the mills, his marked 
the end of round one in the court fight. 

Round two came when the next high- 
est judicial agency, a Court of Appeals, 
postponed the date on which the mills 
were to be returned to their owners. 
The third and decisive round in the 
case will end when the U. S. Supreme 
Court hands down its decision. 

That question is an important Con- 
stitutional one. Stated briefly it is 
this: President have power, 
under the Constitution, to take private 
property when he thinks it necessary 
to do so because of a national emer- 
gency? 

In seizing the steel mills, Mr. Tru- 
man did not claim that he acted under 
any specific law, but he said he took 
over the plants “by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion.” Even before the case was taken 
to court, heated argument arose over 
the President’s statement. How much 
power, it was asked, does a Chief Ex- 
ecutive have, and where does he get 
his authority? 


soon, 


over decision 


Does a 


From the Constitution 


The Constitution, which is the su- 
preme law of the land, provides, of 
course, that we have a President, but 
the document has surprisingly little 


to say about what that official can 
or cannot do. Article II says first 
that “The executive power shall be 


vested in a President .. .” but execu- 
tive power is not defined. 

The article also provides that the 
President is to be commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces and head of the 
executive department. It gives him 
the right, “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate,” to make 
treaties and appoint certain officers. 
Article II further says that the Presi- 
dent is to advise Congress on matters 
of public importance “take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” Article I gives the Presi- 
dent authority to veto laws made by 
Congress. In addition to the powers 
mentioned in the Constitution, a Presi- 
dent has whatever authority Congress 
gives him through legislation. 


and to 





The limitations on the Chief Execu- 
tive’s authority arise indirectly under 
the Constitution. Since legislative and 
judicial powers are given to Congress 
and to the federal courts, it has been 
definitely established that the Presi- 
dent cannot act in these fields. Then, 
toe, the President is subject to the re- 
strictions that are put upon the fed- 
eral government in amendments to the 
Constitution. He cannot, for instance, 
take away freedom of speech, religion, 
or press, or deprive a person of life, 
liberty, or property except by lawful 
means. 

Since George Washington’s day, our 
Chief Executives and the nation as 
a whole have realized that a President 
has powers other than the few outlined 
by the Constitution and those given 
him by Congress. He also has a right 
to do whatever is “reasonably neces- 
sary” to carry out his specific powers. 
This right is known as “implied” 
power. For instance, the Constitu- 
tion says the Chief Executive can ap- 
point certain officers, and the courts 
have said that he has “implied” power 
to dismiss the people he has appointed. 


A Fourth Power? 


Sometimes it has been argued that 
a President fourth kind of 
power—an “inherent” or “residual” 
power—and this is the claim on which 
the government’s lawyers have relied 
in the present *Such a 
is said to rest in the office of the Presi- 
dent and to permit him to do whatever 
he thinks necessary for the country’s 
welfare. 


has a 


case. power 


Theodore Roosevelt supported the 
idea of this “inherent” power. He 
said that a President not only had 


the right, but was duty-bound “to do 
anything the needs of the nation de- 
manded unless such for- 
bidden by the Constitution or by the 
laws.” 

William Howard Taft, on the other 
hand, felt that a President must find 
authorization for either in 
the Constitution or in laws passed by 


action was 


his acts 
Congress. Taft said a “President can 


exercise no power which cannot be 
fairly and reasonably traced to some 
specific grant of power or justly im- 
plied and included within such express 
grant as proper and necessary to its 
exercise.” 

Judge Pine, in making his decision, 
Taft’s view in 


accepted preference 





to that of Mr. Roosevelt. The Roose- 
velt view, Pine said, does not fit in with 
our theory of government “by law 
rather than by man.” 

People who agree with Judge Pine 
contend: “Each branch of our govern- 
ment has only the authority the Con- 
stitution the 
ecutive has unlimited power, even if 
he could exercise it only in an emer- 
gency, might lead to dictatorship. A 
man in the Presidency could declare 
an emergency on the flimsiest excuse 
then go on to do anything he 
wanted to do. The normal processes 
of law under our form of government 


gives it. To say ex- 


and 


have carried us through crises 
and they can be relied upon to do so 
in the future.” 

Other people argue as follows: “The 
Constitution the President has 
the executive power. This means he 
can do whatever he thinks necessary 
to protect the nation. Often the coun- 
faces a crisis which calls for im- 
isn’t time for 
Congress to meet and pass a law. The 
executive must There is little 
danger that what he does in an emer- 
gency would lead to dictatorship. Af- 
ter all, the President is responsible 
to the people, and they can approve 
or disapprove his steps in the next 
Furthermore, Congress can 
impeach a Chief Executive if he goes 
too far.” 


past 


says 


try 


mediate action—there 


act. 


election. 


Judge Pine has decided against 
last arguments. Whether the 
Supreme Court agrees with him may 


this 


these 


be known before paper reaches 


its readers. 





Your Vocabulary 











Match the 
sentence below with the following word 


italicized word in each 


or phrase whose meaning is most 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


column 4. 


given on page 5, 
1. Communist truce negotiators in- 
sisted that all prisoners be repatriated 


(ré-pai’tri-it’éd). (a) investigated (b) 


returned to their homelands (c) ac- 
counted for (d) kept in cells. 
2. Each side has to concede (kon- 


in order to reach 
grant (b) 
explain (d) discuss. 


s¢d’) certain points 


a truce. (a) insist on (c) 


3. Many believe the negotiations in 


Korea will prove interminable (in- 
tiir’mi-ni-b’l). (a) fruitless (b) prof- 
itable (c¢) endless (d) short-lived. 

1. If a truce comes in Korea we 


must be on guard against surreptitious 
(sir’@p-tish’fis) communist build-ups. 
(a) repeated (b) dangerous (c) large 
(d) secret. 


5. A 


sone 


plane that travels at 
(sti’pér-son’‘ik ) 
faster than (a) birds 
the earth. 


sSuper- 
travels 
light (¢) 


speeds 
{ b) 
sound (d 

6. We 


many 


afford to 
ob’s6-lét) planes. (a) 
out-of-date (c) 
d) poorly maintained. 


cannot have too 
obsolete 


new (b bomber type 


7. A strong air force alone will not 


make us impregnable im-prég’ni-b’l 


(a) unconquerable (b) strong (c) dan- 
gerous (d) victorious. 
Bomb may have come from the 


Greek term bombos, “a hollow sound.” 


Presumably, early bombs made such 


a noise. 
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Ridgway and Clark 


General Matthew Ridgway, Ameri- 
can commander in the Far Eastern 
area and chief of the United Nations 
armies in Korea, is getting ready to 
take over a new job. The 57-year-old 
“Fighting General,” as he is fre- 
quently called by his men, is scheduled 
to replace General Dwight Eisenhower 
as head of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization forces when Ike returns 
home as a Republican Presidential 
candidate early in June. 

The 14 NATO countries are widely 
applauding the choice of Ridgway as 
their new commander. The yeneral 
has made a name for himself as a 
skillful military and diplomatic leader 
while in the Pacific area. 
leadership, a retreating UN army ral- 
lied and drove back repeated commu- 


Under his 


nist onslaughts in Korea last year. 
At the same time, Ridgway helped 
Japan over the difficult road from 
military occupation to national inde- 
pendence. 

The new Atlantic treaty military 
chief has asked Ike’s right-hand man, 
General Alfred Gruenther, to stay on 
as NATO's chief of staff. 

Meanwhile, Ridgway’s Far Eastern 
post will be filled by General Mark 
Clark, a military leader with a bril- 
During World 
War II, General Clark commanded the 
U.S. Fifth Army during its grinding 
Italy. At 
he was put in charge of America’s 


liant fighting record. 


fight through war's end, 





GENERAL Matthew Ridgway is to re- 
place General Dwight Eisenhower as 
head of NATO defense forces in Europe 


Austria for a 
More recently, Clark was the 


occupation forces in 
time. 
center of controversy when President 
Truman asked him to serve as U.S. 
ambassador to the Vatican—a request 


which the President later withdrew. 


A Trip to Moscow 


What is it like to live in Russia’s 
capital city of Moscow? How do the 
Soviet people feel towards America? 
These and other questions were an- 
swered by American visitors to Mos- 
cow’s trade parley, held last month. 
Here, in brief, are some observations 
of the visitors to Russia: 

“When a western visitor enters the 
Soviet Union, he feels as though he 


were going into another world—a 


fear, guards, and 
In fact, the 


din of the communist ‘hate-America’ 


world of police 


topsy-turvy propaganda. 
campaign is terrific. Loudspeakers 
and newspapers scream out story after 
story, charging Uncle Sam with being 
a wicked warmonger. 





“ q 


ENTURY FOX 


“BELLES ON THEIR TOES,” a sequel to “Cheaper by the Dozen,” recounts 
the tribulations of the Gilbreth family and promises good entertainment 


“Nevertheless, the average man on 
the street hopes for a peaceful settle- 
ment of Soviet-democratic differences. 
Many Russians seem to be scared to 
death of America, because their lead- 
ers keep saying that the U.S. is plan- 
ning an atomic attack. The Soviet 
yovernment, meanwhile, is building up 
its war machine at a furious pace, 
though it is unlikely that the Russian 
economy could stand a war at this 
time. 

‘Life in Moscow is not easy. The 
unprivileged masses must stand in 
line for almost everything they buy 

from a bottle of milk to a theater 
ticket. 
cow’s stores are so expensive that few 
people can afford to buy more than 
The city has 
some television sets, and reception is 
But not many Russians 
have enough money to buy TV receiv- 


Moreover, most goods in Mos- 


the barest necessities. 


fairly good. 


” 


ers. 


Who Is Right? 


More and more ‘No help wanted” 
signs are appearing in Europe’s shops 
and factories these days. An esti- 
mated 5 million Europeans, who live 
in North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries and West Germany, are 
now out of work—1 million more than 
were jobless a year ago. 

About 2 million persons are out of 
work in Germany, and a similar num- 
ber in Italy. 
gium, and the Netherlands, where in- 
dustries have been booming with ac- 
tivity, there is a growing list of un- 


Even in Britain, Bel- 


employed. 

What can be done about the conti- 
nent’s plight? European 
and American leaders are now striv- 
ing to find the answer to this question. 
Officials on both sides of the Atlantic 
agree that NATO’s switch from civil- 
ian to defense production is partly to 
blame for the widespread unemploy- 
ment. It is hoped that this problem 
will eventually iron itself out. 


economic 


But some Europeans, as well as cer- 
tain Americans, believe that Uncle 
Sam’s trade policies are also partly 
responsible for the continent’s prob- 
lems. America’s trade barriers, it is 
claimed, are keeping European goods 
out of the U.S.—goods which Europe 
must sell to pay for its defense and 
other needs. 

Other people in this country and 
abroad contend that restrictions on the 
exchange of goods and workers in Eu- 
rope itself are far more responsible 


than U.S. trade barriers, for the con- 
tinent’s unemployment problem. 


“Belles on Their Toes” 


If you have seen the movie, “Cheaper 
by the Dozen,” you will probably want 
to see its sequel—Belles on Their 
Toes.” The second Gilbreth Family 
picture continues the uproarious and 
human story of the 12 Gilbreth chil- 
dren and their mother (Myrna Loy), 
as they struggle to make ends meet 
after the father dies. 

There is never a dull moment in the 
Gilbreth household, as the 12 chil- 
dren grow into adulthood. And Mrs. 
Gilbreth shares in their jovs and heart- 
aches while striving to carry on her 
late husband’s engineering work. 

Jeanne Crain, Debra Paget, and 
Jeffrey Hunter play good supporting 
roles in the film. Hoagy Carmichael, 
as the family’s close friend and ygen- 
eral handyman, adds a yreat deal of 
humor to the 20th Century-Fox Tech- 
nicolor production. 


Two Days to Remember 


Our Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps will be on parade 
next Saturday, Armed Forces Day. 
The following Sunday, communities 
throughout the nation will hold color- 
ful ceremonies to remind us of the 
duties as well as benefits of U.S. citi- 
zenship on “I Am an American” Day. 
New Americans—those who were born 





The Story of the Week 


abroad and have just become citizens, 
and those who were born here and 
have just reached the age of 21, will 
be particularly honored on this day. 

Soth days will offer a special mes- 
sage to all Americans. It is this: “We 
are all part of one team—Negro or 
white, Christian or Jew, foreign-born 
or American-born. Our chief aims 
are to keep the country strong enough 
to maintain its cherished freedoms. 
At the same time, we wil] safeguard 
the citizenship rights of a/) Americans 
at home.” 


World Glimpses 


Australia is suffering from one of 
its worst droughts in many 
Thousands of beef cattle, as well as 
other livestock, are dying because of 
the lack of water. All told, a land 
area about one sixth the size of the 

* United States is affected. 

Canada will soon have television sta- 
tions of its own. Up to now, Canadi- 
ans with TV sets have had to tune 
in on American shows. The new Ca- 
nadian video transmitters, a 
which are almost ready for use, will 
be operated by the government. 

Italy is now preparing for impor- 
tant local elections. Citizens in the 
capital city of Rome and in 2,400 
other Italian communities will vote 
for local officials on May 25. The big 
contest for control of the community 
governments is between Premier Al- 
cide de Gasperi’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Party and the communists. 


years. 


few of 


Battle Against Poverty 


Some time ago, local communists 
controlled Camana Valley, in the 
South American land of Peru. Be- 
cause the area’s 8,500 inhabitants 
seldom hac enough to eat, many of 
them threw in their lot with the com- 
munists who promised them a ‘new 
life.” Today, there are hardly any 
pro-communists left in the tiny valley. 

What made people change 
their minds? American farm experts 
and technicians, sent to Peru under 
our Point 4 plan for helping under- 
developed lands, showed Camana farm- 
ers how to get rid of crop-destroying 
insects, and how to grow better crops 
by using improved farming methods. 
As their living conditions improved, 
it is reported, the valley's 


these 


people 


WIDE WORLE 


GUARDING AGAINST a surprise bombing attack. Civil defense aircraft spotters 
report their observations to this “filter station,” whose civilian volunteer workers 
keep track of planes flying in the vicinity of New York City. 


a 
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CHORISTERS from the high school of Ft. 
Florida, will travel to California by bus next month to 


turned away from the 
of communism. 

Camana Valley is one of more than 
200 aid projects which have been 
started or completed by Point 4 since 
the program was launched over 1% 
years ago. In more than 30 countries 
around the globe, America is fighting 
poverty and disease through this plan. 

Supporters of the program say its 
continuation is essential to the fight 
against communism. Critics reply 
that we cannot possibly wipe out pov- 
erty all over the world and that we'll 
wreck our own nation if we try to do 
so. Congress is now considering this 
whole question while it studies Presi- 
dent Truman’s request for 650 million 
dollars for Point 4 projects. 


false promises 


Call for Civil Defense 


“In the next war, the man and 
woman on the street, and in the fac- 
tory ... will be in the front line of 
battle.” With these words of warn- 
ing, civilian defense chief Millard 
Caldwell recently called on Congress 
to bolster the nation’s home defenses. 

Caldwell, supported by President 
Truman, is now asking the lawmakers 
to set aside 600 million dollars for 
the coming year’s civilian defense pro- 
yram. Seventy-five million dollars 
were voted by Congress last year. 


Party Leaders Meet 


Next Thursday, members of the 
Democratic National Committee plan 
to meet in Chicago to make arrange- 
ments for the big Democratic nomi- 
nating convention to be held in that 
city, July 21. Some time early in 
June, the Republicans plan to hold 
similar get-together in preparation 
for the GOP convention which opens 
in Chicago on July 7 

At the special pre-convention meet- 
ings, leaders of each party will strive 
to reach tentative decisions on these 
and other questions: (1) Who will 
make the important keynote (opening) 
speeches at the party conventions in 
Chicago? (2) What proposals should 
be included in the Democratic and 
GOP platforms for 1952? 


Indians Say ‘‘Goa”’ Home 


In Bombay, India’s biggest city and 
a bustling seaport, people are shout- 
ing: “Goa belongs to India—Portugal, 
get out of our country.” 





Lauderdale, 


These Indians want the tiny Portu- 
guese-held patch of land near 
to be joined to 


3ombay 
India. Goa, along 
with some islands off the western coast 
of India, is ruled as a colony of Portu- 
European 
nation hundred of years ago, and the 


gal. It was taken by the 


Portuguese have thus far refused to 
give the land to India. 

Goa is a treasure house of manga- 
other minerals. 
600,000 people, 

farm just as 


nese, iron ore, and 
Most of the land’s 
however, continue to 
their ancestors did. Spices and 
nuts are important crops. 
Besides Goa, many Indians feel that 
Pondichery and other French colonies, 
scattered 


cashew 


along India’s southern 
coasts, should also be brought under 
their country’s rule. France and 
Portugal, it is said, ought to give the 
all these areas a chance to 
not they want to 


people 
vote on whether or 
join India. 


Senator McMahon 


There are now at least five avowed 
Presidential candidates in the Demo- 
cratic camp. The latest to announce 
that he is in the race for the nation’s 


take part in the National Music Olympiad. 






















































































FT LAUDEFDALE 


e orc 
They hope to 


offset some of their expenses by giving concerts en route. 





highest elective office is Connecticut’s 
Senator Brien McMahon. 

The 48-year-old 
served his state in the upper 
since 1945, is widely known for his 
work in shaping government policies 
on atomic energy. As chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, he has helped write 
our atomic energy laws. 

McMahon has a great deal of com- 
petition for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination. Tennessee’s Senator 
Kefauver, Senator Russell, of Georgia, 
Oklahoma's Senator Kerr, and foreign 
aid chief Averell Harriman are other 
leading contenders. 


senator, who has 


house 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“Now, boys, if Napoleon were 
what do you think he 


Teacher: 
still alive today, 
would be doing?’ 

Pupil: “Drawing the old-age pension, 
sir. * 


On a streetcar the other day a man 
gave a woman a seat. She fainted. On 





recovering, she thanked him. Then he 
fainted. 

be. PEL z 

* Stn. lads ci 


























TAA ATURDAY EVEWIN 
“Sorry to see you go, Souham. You’ m in 
hard to replace at the salary I’ve been 
paying you.” 


Woman (learning to drive): “But I 
don’t know what to do!” 

Her Husband: “Just imagine that I’m 
driving.” * 


The seven-year-old son of a_ radio 
comedian came home with his report card. 

“Well, son,” asked the radio star, “did 
you do well?” 

“I'll say I did,” proudly replied the 
boy. “I was held over for another 26 
, ro f? 
weeks! - 


New Employer: “I understand that 
John used to work for you. Is he a 
steady worker?” 

Ex-Employer: “If he were any stead- 

r, he would be motionless.” 


* 


Explorer: 
of fear.” 

Bored Listener: “Well, I wouldn’t let a 
little word like that stump me. Look 
it up in the dictionary.” 


“T don’t know the meaning 


* 


Teacher: “When was the revival of 
learning?” 
Pupil: “Just before exams!” 





Study Guide 











Air Power 


1. Why are our defense leaders worried 
today? 
2. Compare U. S. and Russian air 


power and plane production. 

3. What is the role of air power In a 
nation’s defense force? 

4. Why did Russia get the jump on the 
U. S. in building up a mo ern air force 
after World War 

5. What is meant by the “time lag” in 
building up the Air Force? 

To what extent have the requests of 
defense leaders for funds been pared 
down? 

7. What views are put forth by those 
who voted to cut funds for defense? 

8. Summarize the views of Air Force 
leaders on cuts in funds. 


Discussion 








k that our 
air power program—originally to have 
been completed in 1954—can safely be 
stretched out until 1957? >xplain. 

2. On the basis of your present knowl 
edge, do you or do you not feel that the 
Air Foree should have more funds than 
are allotted to any other of the services? 
Give your 


1. Do you, or do you not, thir 


} 





reasons. 


Korean War 


1. Approximately how large is the total 
number of American servicemen killed, 
wounded, and reported missing in the 
Korean war? 

2. How long have UN and communist 
representatives been conducting truce 
negotiations? 

3. What has each side contended in re- 
gard to Russia's qualifications as a neu- 
tral country to help enforce a truce? 

i. Describe the stand that each side 
has taken on the construction of military 
airfields in Korea after a truce is ar- 
ranged. 

5. How, according to our leaders, 
should prisoner exchanges be handled in 
case a truce agreement is made? Why, 
apparently, have the communists objected 
to our proposal? 

Briefly trace Korea's history 
the close of World War II. 


Since 


Discussion 
1. Numerous observers have claimed 
that the communists have no real desire 
for peace in Korea, and are simply using 
the truce talks to stall and confuse us. 
Do you agree with this? Explain your 
position. 


2. Do you approve the Truman admin- 


istration’s efforts to keep the war con- 
fined to Korea, or do you think our forces 
should have been permitted to bomb war 
supply centers in communist China? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What new posts will General Rid 
way and Genera] Clark take over soon? 

2. Briefly describe life in Moscow, as 
reported by American visitors to the So- 
viet capital. 

3. What are some conflicting views as 
to the causes of Europe’s unemploy 
problem? 


ment 


4. Democratic and wo tent 
leaders plan to hold pre-convention get- 
togethers soon. What decis ions do they 
ae to reach at the meetings? 

. How has Poi nt 4 
communism in Peru? 
Where is Goa? 


news just now? 


Party 





helped combat 


Why is it in the 


Pronunciations 


song” 
pan-moon 


Kaesong—ka’'i- 


Panmunjom -jawm 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (2) returned to their homelands; 2. 
(a) grant; 3. (c) endless; 4. (d) secret: 


5. (c) sound; 6. (b) -date; 7. (a) 
unconquerable. 


out-ol 
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Control of the Skies 


(Concluded from page 1) 


It is believed that 
fighters are 


about 500 jet 
coming off Russian as- 


sembly lines each month—to say noth- 


ing of other types of planes. Now 
that the Soviet Union has a big lead 
over us in jet fighters, she is concen- 


trating on the production of long- 
It is thought that 
her intention is to convert her entire 
air fleet to jet planes by 1954. 


range jet bombers. 


Why our leaders are worried be- 
comes apparent when we review the 
role of air power in a nation’s defense 
force. The major weapon of today is 
the atomic bomb, and the plane is the 
A nation 
cannot be strong in a military way 
unless it 


logical carrier of the bomb. 


possesses both bombs and 
planes. We probably have more bombs 
than Russia, but it is plain that Rus- 
sia has outstripped us in planes. 
Suppose an enemy should attack our 
country. Such an attack would un- 
questionably come from the air. Our 
fighter planes would be called upon 
immediately to fight off the enemy’s 
air attack. 
launch a counteroffensive by deliver- 


Our bombers would then 


ing atomic bombs on enemy targets. 
Swarms of fighters would accompany 

fight off attacking 
Obviously air power 


our bombers to 
enemy planes. 
is today the key to military supremacy. 

Why is the air power of the United 
States—the greatest industrial nation 
in the world—lagging? How did Rus- 
sia get the Jump on us? 

There are a number of reasons for 
this situation. After World War II 
ended, we allowed our Air Force—the 
greatest one ever assembled—to dis- 


People were tired of war, 


inteyrate. 


At that time our Air Force totaled 
(A wing has from 15 to 75 
planes, depending on the type, and 
from 2,000 to 3,500 combat personnel.) 
Plans were immediately made to in- 
crease the number of wings. 

Today we have an Air Force of 90 
to 95 wings, but we are still far be- 
hind the Russians in air strength. 
Many people find this continuing lag 
difficult to understand. “We were 
alerted two ago,” they say. 
“Why is it that so few planes are 
being produced?” 

The answer to this question throws 
more light on the complexity of the 
task which we face in building up a 
strong Air Force. The fact is that 
planning is necessary far in advance 
in building air power. When a plane 
is “ordered,” one cannot go to the fac- 
tory a few weeks later and pick it up. 
Instead, there is a time lag of about 
two vears from the time a plane is 
ordered until the time it is delivered 
for use. Many planes ordered in the 
summer of 1950 will not be ready until 
later this vear. 


48 wings. 


years 


Overcome Time Lag 


This time lag is one reason why 
defense planners feel we must go 
ahead at this time in building up the 
Air Force further. They point out 
that planes ordered now would prob- 
ably not be available until the middle 
of 1954. The present goal toward 
which the Air Force is working is a 
force of 143 wings. This would con- 
sist of 126 wings of combat planes 
and 17 wings of troop carriers. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff think that 





A MODEL of the Russian-made MIG-15, a speedy fighter plane which our 
combat flyers have found to be a tough opponent in air battles over Korea 


they demanded that military costs be 
cut, and few foresaw any threat to the 
nation in the near future. 
Russia, however, started 
diately to build up her air power. She 


imme- 


went to work developing jet planes and 
building a modern air force. Russian 
planners also started developing the 
atomic bomb. 

We did not begin building up our 
Air Force until after the Korean war 
started in June 1950. Communist ag- 
vression in Asia brought home with 
Americans 


shocking suddenness to 
that we must rearm. Expansion of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 


got under way. 


a force of this size could do the job 
which it is supposed to carry out— 
providing that it is built up as quickly 
as possible before Russia further in- 
creases its lead over us. They are 
emphatic in saying that the military 
safety of the United States is threat- 
ened if we permit such delay as may 
result from recent congressional ac- 
tion. 

Behind the threatened delay is this 
series of events: the heads of the De- 
fense Department sat down months 
ago to figure out how much money 
they would need for U. S. 
during the bookkeeping year starting 
next July 1. Asa starting point, they 


defenses 





5 AIR FORCE 


THE F-86 SABREJET fighter has made a good showing against communist 


planes. 


had the estimates of their subordi- 
nates. These estimates totaled 71 
billion dollars. 

The defense leaders pared these esti- 
mates down to 55 billion dollars. (Of 
this sum, 26 billion dollars was in- 
tended for the Air Force, and the re- 
mainder for the Army, Navy, and 
Marines.) The request for 55 billion 
dollars was forwarded to the Bureau 
of the Budget. This agency felt that 
a further reduction would have to be 
made, and with the President’s ap- 
proval, the amount requested for de- 
fense was cut to approximately 52% 
billion dollars. 

This cut has been called the 
“stretch-out.” It means that the 
build-up of the Air Force to 143 wings 
will have to be stretched out almost a 
year longer than had been planned. 
The goal will not be met until late 
in 1955 or early in 1956. 

Congress is, of course, the branch 
of our government which gives final 
approval to requests for funds. Re- 
cently the House of Representatives 
considered the Defense Department’s 
request for money for next year. The 
House voted to cut the sum by about 
9 per cent, or almost 5 billion dollars. 
In addition, the House forbade the 
Defense Department to spend all the 
money appropriated in previous years 
but not yet used. 

If this cut is approved by the Sen- 
ate and becomes law, the Air Force 
build-up will have to be stretched out 
further. It will be at least 1957 before 
the goal of 143 wings will be reached. 

This raises a tremendously impor- 
tant question: can we afford to stretch 
out our air power program, originally 
to have been completed in 1954, until 
1957? Defense leaders are emphatic 
that such a stretch-out will threaten 
U. S. safety. However, the action of 
most members of the House in voting 
to cut funds indicates they think we 
“an delay the build-up. 

It is not easy to get in concise form 
the reasons of those who voted to cut 
funds for defense. In the House de- 
bate which preceded the vote, mem- 
bers confined themselves to question- 
ing minor points of the bill rather 
than attacking it as a whole. When 
the vote took place, it was a voice vote 
rather than a roll call. Therefore, 
even though a majority voted to reduce 
funds for defense, there is no record 
of who those members were. 

Why did a majority of the represen- 
tatives vote for a course which will 
delay the build-up of our air force? 
A veteran Washington newspaperman 
who has followed happenings in Con- 


It is the fastest of our combat craft now being used in Korea. 


gress for years answered the question 
in this way: 

“Many congressmen are alarmed at 
the way government spending has been 
rising. This year President Truman 
requested 851% billion dollars for run- 
ning the government the next 12 
months. Faced with this request for 
the highest figure ever called for ex- 
cept in time of global war, many con- 
gressmen are determined that govern- 
ment spending must be cut down. 

“Moreover, this is an election year. 
Many congressmen feel, rightly or 
wrongly, that the voters back home 
are insisting that there be a cut in 
defense expenditures. Most congress- 
men are up for reelection, and they 
fear that their political opponents will 
charge them with being ‘spendthrifts’ 
unless they vote to cut down on spend- 
ing. Therefore, they are more in- 
clined to oppose requests of the de- 
fense leaders for funds than they 
would be in a non-election year. 

“There is some feeling in Congress 
that the nation’s military leaders are 
wielding too much influence these days 
in determining how much money the 
country spends. As the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, the congress- 
men want to make plain that they— 
and not the Pentagon planners—have 
control of the purse strings. 


Convinced of Waste 


“Most lawmakers are convinced that 
some waste exists in the services, and 
they feel that a cut of 10 per cent or so 
in funds is unlikely to eliminate any- 
thing essential. Some congressmen, 
too, feel that the defense picture is 
not so bad as the Air Force makes out. 
They point out that we are ahead of 
the Soviets in heavy and medium 
bombers and that we have built up a 
chain of air fields all over the world. 
All these factors are behind the move 
to cut defense appropriations.” 

What are the views of Air Force 
leaders about the cut in funds? Their 
opinions can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“The hope of preventing the com- 
munists from starting another world 
war depends to a large degree on the 
Air Force. It is the Air Force which 
will be called upon first of all to stop 
a Russian attack and to carry the atom 
bomb to the Soviet Union in a counter- 
offensive. The more we delay in build- 
ing up our air strength, the more likely 
it is that the Russians will strike. 
But if we build up our air strength 
as quickly as possible to 143 wings, 
the Russians are going to think twice 
about attacking. Thus, a powerful 
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Air Force is our best insurance for 
peace. 

“If the cut in funds proposed by the 
House goes through, our national de- 
fense will definitely be imperiled. 
Every unessential request has been 
squeezed out of the budget; it just 
isn’t possible to cut it more with- 
out cutting down on our protection. 
If our build-up is stretched out until 
1956 or 1957, it will give the Soviet 
Union an opportunity to strike while 
they still enjoy a big superiority in 
planes. 

“The sum requested is large, but 
jet planes cost far more than old-style 
aircraft. For example, an F-86 costs 
four times as much as the best fighter 
plane of World War II. Yet unless 
we convert to jets, we cannot keep up 
with Russia 


Future Depends on Today 


“We must remember that the 
strength of our Air Force in 1954 
and 1956 is dependent on the decisions 
we make today. We can’t change our 
minds a year or two from now and ex- 
pect to reach present goals on sched- 
ule. If we want to have air suprem- 
acy, the American people must tighten 
their belts today and authorize an 
Air Force strong enough to protect 
them. So long as Russia enjoys air 
supremacy, the United States is not 
safe. We should not rest until 
we are the unquestionable ruler of 
the skies.” 

As these words are written, the 
Senate has not yet acted on the de- 
fense appropriations bill. What ac- 
tion it takes will have a big bear- 
ing on the struggle for air suprem- 
acy between the United States and 
Russia. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line if you wish to save the test for later use. 
in the May 12 issue of THE Civic LEADER. 


or omitted answer, 


Historical Backgrounds - - Political Symbols 


O matter who the nominees for the 

Presidency may be, we'll hear a 
lot this year about two famous char- 
They are the donkey, symbol 
of the Democratic Party, and the ele- 
phant, which represents the Republi- 
can Party. The two animals will 
show up more and more in cartoons 
and on party banners as the time 
draws near for the national Demo- 
cratic and Republican Party conven- 
tions next summer. 

How did the donkey and elephant 
come into use as political party sym- 
bols? Cartoons in the 1830’s show 
Andrew Jackson riding a donkey, and 
the elephant may have been used for 
the first time at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1860. At that 
time, however, other symbols were 
more popular. The Democrats often 
displayed a rooster, and the Republi- 
cans liked the eagle. 

The donkey really got its start as 
representative of the Democratic 
Party in 1870. In that year, Thomas 
Nast, a famous cartoonist, put the 
donkey into a political cartoon for the 
magazine Harper's Weekly. In 1874, 


acters. 


Nast pfesented the elephant in a car- 
toon. The two symbols grew in 
favor as Nast continued to use them 
in his drawings, and today they are 
accepted by everyone as insignia of the 
two political parties. 

Symbols often have played a big 
part in political campaigns. The old 
Whig Party used a log cabin in the 
campaign of 1840, in which Whig 
William Henry Harrison was elected 
President. The idea of the log cabin 


was to show Harrison as a man of 
simple tastes, a hard-working farmer 
like his fellow citizens. The Whigs 
also used the coonskin cap to show 
that Harrison was a_ frontiersman. 
( Democratic candidate Estes Kefauver 
sometimes wears a coonskin cap while 
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UNCLE SAM has been our unofficial 
national symbol since the early 1800's 


campaigning for votes in primary elec- 
tions today.) 

One of the more famous political 
symbols was that for the Progressive 
Party, which Theodore Roosevelt or- 
ganized in 1912. The party was nick- 
named the Bull Moose Party, and 
cartoonists quickly began to draw a 
huge moose to identify the group. 
Frequently the head of Roosevelt was 
attached to the body of the moose. 


This test covers the issues of January 28 to May 5, inelusive. 


The idea came about from a remark 
by Roosevelt that he felt as ready for 
battle as a bull moose. (Roosevelt 
earlier was elected President on the 
Republican ticket. Then he broke 
with the Republicans. Running as a 
Bull Mooser in 1912, he was defeated 
by Democrat Woodrow Wilson. 

While animals or other symbols for 
political parties have long been used, 
those identifying nations are probably 
much more famous. The tall, top- 
hatted, kindly-faced man who repre- 
sents our government is a_ leading 
national symbol. He is called Unele 
Sam today, but he first was known as 
Brother Jonathan. 

George Washington, as commander 
of our Revolutionary Army, started 
use of the name Brother Jonathan. 
In critical periods of the war, Wash- 
ington often sought advice from Jona- 
than Trumbull, a brilliant governor 
of Connecticut. When a very difficult 
problem arose, Washington would say 
“we must consult Brother Jonathan.” 
The expression came into general use 
as a convenient name for our country. 

Uncle Sam showed up as Jonathan’s 
The story is 
that a federal inspector, Samuel Wil- 
son, stamped goods he approved for 


successor in the 1800's. 


purchase by the government with the 
letters “U. S.,” for United States. 
Many people called Wilson “Uncle 
Sam.” Pretty soon, so the story goes, 
people were referring to Uncle Sam 
as the government. The story may 
not be true in detail. At any rate, 
Uncle Sam had become a popular sym- 
bol for the nation by about 1813. 


The anawer key appears 


Scoring: If grades are to be calculated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction of 2 points be made for each wrong 


The American Observer Semester Test 


I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the follow- 
ing items, find the picture of the person 
identified and place the number of that 
(There 
is one picture for which there is no 
numbered item.) 


picture on your answer sheet. 


1. President of Brazil. 

2. Ruler of Great Britain, 

3. Prime Minister of Italy. 

4. Candidate for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. 

5. General who seized power in Cuba. 

6. Ruler of the Netherlands. 
7. Candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential! nomination. 
8. Prime Minister of Israel. 





II. MuttipLe CHoice. In each of the 
following items, select the correct answer 
and write its letter on your answer sheet. 

9. The main purpose of the American 
aid program to other lands since World 
War II has been to (a) supply these 
countries with dollars so they can buy 
manufactured items from us; (b) stop 
the spread of Russian communism; (c) 
reduce unemployment; (d) repay these 
nations for their help in World War II. 

10. A country we fought in World War 
II that is today an ally in the North At- 


lantic Treaty Organization is (a) Italy; 
(b) Japan; (c) Yugoslavia; (d) Spain. 


11. A major issue in the dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt has been 
the (a) control of the big oil refinery at 
Abadan; (b) desire of Egypt to with- 
draw from the British Commonwealth; 
(c) control of the Suez Canal; (d) own- 
ership of the Dardanelles. 


12. The St. Lawrence Seaway proposal 
was revived when (a) Canada announced 
she would go ahead alone with the project 
if the U. S. did not join in it soon; (b) 
congressional leaders of both parties 
agreed the project must be carried out at 
once; (c) President Truman stated he 
would include the project in his foreign- 
aid program; (d) Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands gave it her approval. 


13. Aviation officials think the best 
way to reduce plane accidents is to (a) 
use only helicopters for carrying pas- 
sengers; (b) forbid night flying; (c) 
relocate all airfields so that they will be 
at least 30 miles from built-up areas; 
(d) intensify pilot training and use the 
best available safety equipment. 


14. Senator Smathers of Fiorida has 
proposed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that would (a) permit the union 
shop in all industries; (b) replace na- 


tional nominating conventions with 
nation-wide primary elections for Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential candidates; 
(c) forbid a second term to any Presi- 
dent; (d) compel all citizens to vote. 


15. The most important accomplish- 
ment of the Lisbon meeting attended by 
representatives of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations was the (a) decision to 
set up a powerful broadcasting station 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain; (b) settle- 
ment of the war in Indo-China; (c) 
agreement of six European countries to 
pool most of their armed forces under a 
single command; (d) move to sponsor a 
big irrigation project in Portugal. 


16. A study of congressional voting 
records indicates that, (a) on most major 
issues, all Democrats line up on one side 
and all Republicans on the other; (b) the 
majority of Democrats stick together 
most of the time as do the majority of 
Republicans; (c) the two parties do not 
differ at all in their views; (d) both par- 
ties are completely disorganized. 


17. A major purpose of congressional 
investigations is to (a) help congressmen 
decide whether a proposed law would be 
helpful or harmful; (b) determine the 
punishment of persons found guilty of 
treason; (c) choose candidates for Presi- 


dent and Vice President; (d) defend 
administration policies. 


18. Latin America has made spectacu- 
lar progress over the last 10 years in 
(a) merging its nations under a single, 
all-powerful government; (b) increasing 
food production; (c) establishing stable, 
democratic governments in all countries; 
(d) industrial development. 


19. Latin America has a good deal of 
military importance to the United States 
because of its (a) lecation bordering the 
proposed St. Lawrence Seaway; (b) huge 
fleets of jet-fighter planes; (c) supplies 
of strategic raw materials; (d) atomic 
bomb production. 


20. When a steel strike threatened last 
month, President Truman ordered that 
(a) the Army run the steel mills; (b) 
the workers accept the offers put forth 
by their companies; (c) the mills be 
seized by the government; (d) aluminum 
be used in place of steel in government 
construction projects. 


21. The United States now feels that 
the Trieste problem could best be solved 
by (a) giving Trieste to Italy; (b) hav- 
ing Italy and Yugoslavia work out a 
compromise settlement; (c) giving the 
entire area to Yugoslavia; (d) placing 
Trieste under permanent UN control. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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HOSE of you who like scientific sub- 

jects, chemistry and biology par- 
ticularly, and have a keen interest in 
animals may want to become veteri- 
narians. 

These people, as we all know, are 
the doctors of the animal world. They 
treat animals that ill; perform 
operations; test dairy herds to 
that they are not diseased; investigate 
epidemics that break out among ani- 
mals and take steps to halt the spread 
of diseases; inspect meat for whole- 
someness; check to see that slaughter- 
meet sanitary requirements; 
advise farmers—poultry raisers, cat- 
tlemen, and the like—on problems that 
arise in connection with animals; and 
carry out research projects that have 
to do with animal care. 

Most veterinarians have offices where 
they treat animals that are brought 
to them. Veterinarians, especiaily if 
they have a large-animal practice, also 
travel a good deal from farm to farm 
to treat the animals and to study the 
conditions under which the animals 
live. Those who have what is called 
a small-animal or pet practice usually 
have hospitals connected with their 
offices so that they can take care of 
pets that need attention. 

Other veterinarians are employed 
by agencies of the federal, state, or 
local governments—the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Veterinary 
Corps of the Army and Air Force, 
state wild-life commissions, public 
zoos, and agencies that have charge 
of meat inspections. In addition, a 


are 
see 


houses 


Career for Tomorrow 


As a Veterinarian 


few veterinarians work for circuses, 
for companies that manufacture medi- 
cines, and for universities, where they 
teach or carry out various kinds of 
experiments. 

The course of study required for a 
veterinarian includes a college pre- 
paratory high school; at 
least two years’ pre-veterinary work 
in a standard liberal arts college or 
university; and four or five years’ 
professional study in a veterinary col- 
lege. 

Generally speaking, your high school 
course should include work in mathe- 
matics, biology, chemistry, and phys- 
Your pre-veterinary work should 
include advanced study in these fields, 
together with courses in English, 
zoology, history, economics, physi- 
ology, and the like. Your profes- 
sional study will include such subjects 
as anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, 
parasitology, bacteriology, food hy- 
iene, and general surgery. When 
you complete the course of study at a 
veterinary college you will receive a 
D. V. M. (doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine) degree. 

All states require that veterinarians 
an examination given by the 
state, and that they be licensed before 
they can practice. 

Veterinarians, like other 
sional people, often specialize in one 
branch or another of their work after 
they have obtained their general 
training. Some, for instance, deal 
with the diseases of poultry; others 
veterinary pathologists and 
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22. If Central Africa is to be opened 
up to industrial development, a major 
problem which must be tackled is that of 
(a) educating the natives to modern 
ways; (b) reducing unemployment; (c) 
finding raw materials; (d) providing a 
subway system for the workers. 

23. It is generally felt that a major 
weakness in our flood-control program is 
that (a) responsibility for flood control 
is scattered among numerous agencies; 
(b) the U. S. Engineers are the only 


agency doing river-control work; (c) 
river-control activities are carried on 


only by state governments; (d) too many 
“rain makers” are seeding clouds with 
dry ice to induce rain. 


24. One of the major problems facing 
the young nation of Indonesia is a (a) 


(Concluded from 


lack of natural resources; (b) cold cli- 


mate; (c) decreasing population; (d) 
lack of adequate medical care. 
25. The FEPC proposal now before 


Congress would give the federal govern- 
ment authority to (a) hand over flood- 
control work to the Department of the 


Interior; (b) send “food, equipment, 
penicillin, and clothing’ to underde- 
veloped lands; (c) settle industrial dis- 


putes by arbitration; (d) stop job dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, or 
color. 
III. COMPLETION, After the correspond- 
ing number on your answer sheet, write 
the word, name, or phrase that best com- 
pletes each of the following items. 

26. Presidential primaries this spring 
have indicated that the two leading Re- 





“DOC, do you think this 


study the nature of animal diseases; 
still others specialize in treating pure- 
bred cattle. Sometimes this speciali- 
zation grows out of a veterinarian’s 
practice; at other times 
study is required. 


advanced 


Veterinarians in private practice 
earn from $2,500 to $11,000 a year. 
Those employed by the federal gov- 
ernment earn from $3,800 to $10,000 
a year. Salaries paid by state and 
local governments vary, but they are 
usually a little lower than federal 
salaries. 

The advantages of a career as a 
veterinarian include incomes that are 
above average, duties that are seldom 
routine, and the fact that the field 
is not crowded. Perhaps the chief 
disadvantage lies in the fact that the 


is going to hurt much?” 


veterinarian must be willing to answer 
a call at any time of the day or night 
and he may often have to work out of 
doors with a sick animal, even in un- 
pleasant weather. 

A booklet entitled ‘Veterinary 
Medicine as a Career” may be secured 
from the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 

Have you ordered copy of 
Careers for Tomorrow, by Carrington 
Shields? It can be purchased now 
from the Civic Education Service, 
Inc., 1733 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. $1.50 per copy, with a 
10 per cent discount on orders of 5 or 
more. 
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publican candidates for the Presidential 
nomination at this time are Eisenhower 
and __ 


27. The head man of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Administration directing our foreign 
ald program: 

28. The largest nation in the world in 
population is __ 


29. A Middle Eastern country whose 
population has doubled since 1948 is 

30. Senator Richard Russell of Georgia 
is seeking to be the Presidential nominee 
| er SF 

31. The widely discussed Pick-Sloan 
Plan provides for the building of many 
dams on the River and 
its tributaries. 












Pacific Ocean 









indian 


g Ocean. 











32. The world’s richest uranium ore is 
found in a European colonia] possession 
known as 


33. The country from which Indonesia 
won its independence a few years ago 
was _ 





ned as a 
nominee 


34. A Pacific war hero menti 
possible Republican Presidential! 
is 


35. The plan, proposed by President 
Truman in his 1949 inauguration speech 
by which the U. S. seeks te help under- 
developed lands become more prosperous 
is called the _______ program. 
IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find the loca- 
tion of each of the following places on 
the adjoining map, and write the nivint- 
ber of that location after the proper item 
number on your answer sheet. 

36. Where UN troops have been fight- 
ing communists for almost two years. 

37. Prosperous member of British Com- 
monwealth, located about 1,200 miles east 
of Australia. 

38. Country, noted for sugar produc- 
tion, where revolution recently occurred. 

39. Former Italian colony which be- 
came independent last December. 

40. Country ruled by Mac 
and his communist followers. 


Tse-tung 








41. Territory which seeks to become a 
U. S. state. 

42. World’s largest producer of coffee. 

43. Newly established Jewish state. 

44. Where Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 


tionalist forces are stationed. 

45. In area, largest member of British 
Commonwealth. 

46. Oil-rich Middle Eastern land. 

47. Country famous for its sheep, cat- 
tle, and kangaroos. 

48. Nation which will pool its coal 
and steel resources with those of its old 
enemy, France. 

49. Tito’s land. 

50. Nation, troubled by many political 
crises since World War II, where Antoine 
Pinay became Premier in March. 


